Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Manage¬ 
ment,  Circulation,  Etc.,  Required  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24, 1912,  of 

NEWSWEEK 

Published  weekly  at  Dayton.  Ohio, 

State  of  New  York  j 

County  of  New  York  j  ss  ^or  October  1st,  1937 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  County 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Theodore  F.  Mueller,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  Business  Manager  of  Newsweek  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  afore¬ 
said  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher, 
Weekly  Publications,  Inc.,  1270  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Contributing  Editor,  Raymond  T.  Moley,  152  W. 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Executive  Editor,  Samuel  T. 
Williamson,  1270  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Managing 
Editor,  Harding  T.  Mason,  1270  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Business  Manager,  Theodore  E.  Mueller,  1270  Sixth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name 
and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder 
the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by 
a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual 
owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as 
those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.)  Weekly 
Publications,  Inc.,  1270  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Alice 
6.  Coffin,  1  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  John  Hay 
Whitney,  2  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Lee  A.  Ault,  1 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Today  Associates,  Inc.,  142 
W.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  McCall  Corporation,  230 
Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. ;  Elmer  Ericson,  1  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  1  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Starling  W.  Childs,  1  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
6.  Winston  Childs,  Jr.,  1  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
Alice  S.  Coffin,  1  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  John  Hay 
Whitney,  2  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Lee  A.  Ault,  1 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Today  Associates,  Inc.,  152 
W.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  McCall  Corp.,  230  Park 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Elmer  Ericson,  1  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  1  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. :  Starling  W.  Childs,  1  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
S.  Winston  Childs,  .Jr.,  1  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any, 
contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para¬ 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

(Signed)  THEODORE  P.  MUELLER 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day  of 
September,  1937. 

(Signed)  FLORENCE  SHAW 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1938) 
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lieved  much  painful  stress  and  also  learned 
to  use  several  little  bundles  of  muscles 
that  mostr~<people  never  suspect  they 
have. 

Convinced  that  rhany  human  ills  could 
be  traced  to  faulty  posture,  Miss  Todd 
evolved  a  philosophy:'  “By  securing  bal¬ 
ance  of  all  weight-bearing  parts,  and 
weight-transferring  points  of  structure,  we 
equalize  the  pull  on  the  antagonizing 
muscles  under  passive  control.  Those  who 
ignore  or  neglect  -this  balance  keep  some 
muscles  under  continual  stress.”  This  con¬ 
stant  irritation  of  overworked  organs  and 
nerve  tissues.  Miss  Todd  believes,  ac¬ 
counts  for  many  of  the  aches  and  pains 
incorrectly  blamed  on  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

Now  in  her  early  50s,  the  ex-invalid  has 
spent  most  of  .her  life  in  the  preaching 
and  clinical  practice  of  this  doctrine.  Miss 
Todd’s  lectures  have  carried  her  message 
to  Cornell,  Columbia’s  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons,  and  Simmons  College, 
Boston.  Doctors  have  sent  her  hundreds 
of  patients — including  Ina  Claire,  the 
actress;  Queena  Mario,  Metropolitan  Opera 
singing  teacher;  and  the  late  James  Har¬ 
vey  Robinson,  to  whom  she  gave  much 
material  for  his  book,  “The  Mind  in  The 
Making.” 

Now  she  has  summed  up  her  experience 
and  ideas  in  The  Thinking  Body  ( 295 
pages,  103,000  words.  Illustrations,  index, 
bibliography.  Paul  Hoeber,  New  York. 
$4).  She  looks  on  her  work  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  orthopedics  and  psychiatry  and 
thinks  a  pupil’s  description  fits  her  best- 
spiritual  tailoi 


- - 

A  Five-Year  Sleep  Finally 
Comes  to  an  End 

I 

Patricia  Maguire,  27-year-old  secretary 
in  Liberty  magazine’s  Chicago  office,  had 
complained  of  overpowering  drowsiness 
and  double  vision.  On  the  night  of  Feb. 
15,  1932,  she  went  to  bed  and  never  again 
regained  full  consciousness. 

Her  family  physician  diagnosed  her  con¬ 
dition  as  sleeping  sickness  (encephalitis 
lethargica) ,  25  per  cent  fatal  and  caused 
by  a  virus  not  yet  isolated.  He  tried  every 
conceivable  treatment,  but  could  evoke 
only  occasional  flickers  of  lucidity.  In 
brighter  moments — most  frequent  during 
the  past  two  ye7rrs-“she  was  able  to  follow 
written  instructions  to  sniffle  and  raise  her 
hand.  Her  mother  kept  Patricia’s  muscles 
firm  by  constant  massage.  On  a  diet  of 
liquids  and  semisolids,  the  girl  gained  35 
pounds. 

Last  fortnight  Miss  Maguire  was  taken 
to  Presbyterian  Hospital  for  removal  of 
an  abdominal  tumor.  But  before  surgeons 
could  operate,  she  contracted  double 
pneumonia.  Last  week  she  died.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  autopsy  showed  sleeping  sick¬ 
ness  had  withered  the  frontal  lobes  of  her 
brain. 


EDUCATION 
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Perkins  Institution 
Centennial  Recalls  Experiment 
Which  Astonished  World 

A  hundred  years  ago  this  month  a  Bos¬ 
ton  physician  sat  down  beside  a  timid 
7-year-old  girl.  The  doctor  was  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  (his  wife,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
wrote  “The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic”)  ,  and  the  child  was  Laura  Dewey 
Bridgman.  In  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  now 
located  at  Watertown,  the  young  doctor 
and  his  patient  began  an  experiment  that 
had  never  before  been  attempted.  Laura 
was  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind — but  the  doc¬ 
tor  taught  her  the  English  language,  words 
she  could  not  hear,  speak,  or  see. 

At  first  Howe  took  simple  articles  such 
as  keys,  spoons,  and  knives,  on  which 
were  pasted  small  paper  labels  bearing  the 
name  of  the  article  in  raised  letters.  Run¬ 
ning  her  sensitive  finger  tips  over  the  let¬ 
ters,  Laura  soon  learned  that  those  of  the 
key  differed  as  much  in  form  from  those 
of  the  spoon  as  the  articles  themselves. 

Then  similar  labels  on  detached  pieces 
of  paper  were  put  in  her  hands,  and  she 
learned  to  place  the  proper  one  on  the 
proper  article.  Even  when  several  articles 
and  labels  were  mixed  up,  Laura  managed 
to  search  out  the  correct  one. 

Finally,  the  labels  were  broken  up  into 
letters.  These  were  arranged  first  in  proper 
order,  as  b-o-o-k.  When  Laura  had 
learned  that  these  four  letters  in  this  ar¬ 
rangement  meant  the  article  “book,”  the 
letters  were  mixed  up,  and  she  put  them 
together  in  the  correct  order. 

Thus  she  learned  that  all  things  in  the 
world,  meaningless  to  her,  had  a  name  and 
that  by  learning  to  spell  their  names  she 
could  convey  the  thoughts  in  her  own 
mind,  at  least  in  a  restricted  way,  to 
another  person. 

Contact 

For  his  success  Howe  won  praise  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens,  visiting  Perkins  Institution  in  1842, 
“did  not  deign  to  notice  anything  or  any¬ 
body  except  Laura.” 

Dickens’  reference  to  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  in  his  “American  Notes”  brought  the 
school  another  pupil,  Helen  Keller.  She 
spent  four  years  there  and  later  wrote: 

“I  think  only  those  who  have  escaped 
the  fate  from  which  I  was  saved  can  re¬ 
alize  how  isolated,  how  shrouded  in  dark¬ 
ness,  how  cramped  by  his  own  impotence 
is  a  creature  without  sight  or  hearing  or 
speech  ...  It  is  thrilling-  how  the  breath 
of  the  spirit  has  be*  n  blown  into  these 
piteous  little  clods,  transforming  them  in¬ 
to  bright,  active  youngsters,  eager  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  worldj  they  have  newly  dis¬ 
covered.” 


Know  wny  suns  Hare  up,  but  tneir  pre¬ 
dicted  results  for  the  earth  include  oceans 
coming  to  a  boil,  then  rising  in  steam  and 
cooking  the  land. 

If  any  form  of  lower  life  survived,  it 
would  be  either  because  the  sun  hadn’t 
flared  in  earnest  or  because  that  particu¬ 
lar  ameba  was  safely  buried  in  the  mud 
of  some  ocean  depth.  Emerging  from  such 
a  retreat,  the  ameba  might  inaugurate 
another  evolutionary  climb  toward  con¬ 
scious  life. 

If  instead  of  flaring  to  jsuddeivkealflie 
sun  grew  dim  and  coo!7  the  earth  would 
approach  its  frigid  finish  more  leisurely. 
Such  solar  behavior  would  start  Winter 
spreading  from  North  and  South  Poles  till 
ultimately  ice  fields  would  girdle  the  equa¬ 
tor. 

Again  the  planetarium’s  projectors  made 
visible  the  possibility  of  the  solar  system’s 
being  sideswiped  by  a  star  on  the  loose. 
There  are  millions  of  these  immense  balls 
of  fire  whizzing  through  space.  Each  is  so 
hot  that  heavy  metals  exist  only  as  vapors 
—vapors  so  dense  that  they  are  actually 
heavier  than  the  familiar  solids  of  earth. 
If  such  a  star  strikes  the  earth,  it  will  be 
simply  chance.  Professor  Barton  played 
with  a  sudden  glare  to  give  his  audience 
some  idea  of  what  it  might  be  like.  Stars 
play  for  keeps.  J 

To  depict  the  comet  menace,  Donati’s 
comet — visible  every  2,000  years — was 
smashed  into  a  pie-sized  world;  lights 
flared  brilliantly  to  indicate  the  resulting 
stellar  explosion.  This  last  was  imagina¬ 
tively  reconstructed  by  enlarging  the  dis¬ 
play  of  a  comet’s  distant  fall  some  mil¬ 
lions  of  times.  A  crater  formed  in  Arizona 
by  a  mere  meteor  is  almost  a  mile  wide 
and  600  feet  deep — and  they’re  still  dig¬ 
ging;  a  Siberian  meteor  knocked  natives 
from  porches  miles  away  and  flattened  the 
trees  of  surrounding  forests  fanwise  like 
toothpicks.  \ 

Professor  Barton  believes  that  if  anyone 
observes  the  earth’s  end,  it  will  be  through 
a  telescope  on  some  other planet.  He 
visions  such  an  observer  neatly”" noting 
with  scientific  detachment:  “Earth  de¬ 
stroyed  as  predicted,”  then  getting  his  hat 
and  going  home  to  bed. 

New  A’ork  spectators  who  watched  these 
four  potential  earth  destroyers  were  less 
detached. 


‘Spiritual  Tailor’ 
Gives  Philosophy  of  Posture  in 
New  Book 

As  a  young  girl,  Mabel  Elsworth  Todd 
suffered  with  inflammatory  rheumatism. 
After  falling  down  a  long  flight  of  stairs, 
she  became  a  bedridden  invalid  for  five 
years. 

Lying  in  a  bay  window  of  her  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  home,  the  young  p'atjent  had  little 
to  do  but  notice  how  neighbors  walked — 
and  slumped.  Gradually  becoming  acute¬ 
ly  conscious  of  the  human  body’.5;  struc¬ 
ture,  she  discovered  movements  which  re¬ 
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DOUBLE  MINT 


CHEWING  GUMr 
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Always  have  a  supply  of 
gum  on  hand.  Your  druggist  will 


gladly  serve  you.  Just  ask  for: 

7/z  clogett  Jz&jcJzageA  2)out>&  Mint 


‘The  Periscope ’ 


Combines  the  predictions  of  leaders 
from  every  field  to  give  you  an  accurate 
forecast  of  tomorrow’s  news 

On  Page  7 
Sinclair  Lewis 

in  “Book  Week”  interprets  the  latest 
trends  in  literature 

On  Page  42 
George  Jean  Nathan 

ana4y_z^  and- presents  to  you  the  latest 
happenings  on  the  American  stage 

On  Page  27 

These  and  other  columns  written  by  in¬ 
ternationally  known  authorities  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  each  issue  of  Newsweek.  Get 
your  copy  early  so  you  won’t  miss  them. 
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Q)Wtl  Ride  with  me  in. 
oiitHwestem  sunshine* 
this  winter/ 

•  You’ll  enjoy  El  Paso  in  the  winter  .  .  . 
with  golf,  riding,  and  other  sports  in  warm 
dry  sunshine  ...  or  lazy  days  in  cozy  patios. 
You’ll  enjoy  sights  of  the  southwest,  too: 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park,  White 
Sands  National  Monument,  the  famed  Rio 
Grande,  mighty  mountain  peaks,  broad  ex¬ 
panse  of  desert  and  colorful  Old  Mexico. 
Come  this  winter. 


;  Specii 

overs 


1  winter  rates, 
t  Island, 


Santa  ! 


Soukem  Pacific. 

antal  &  Amer.  Arrfine 


W  W  E  Continental  &  Amer.  I 

COUNTY,  TEXAS  1  and  GreyfioundBusJn - % 

Average  Daytime  Temperature  for  Oct.  77° 

El  Paso  Gateway  Club,  Room  13 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Send  Illustrated  Sunshine  Playground  Booklet  to 


Name_ 


Address- 


SUNSHINE  PLAYGROUND  OF  THE  BORDER 


OCTOBER 


Veteran  Finds 
F oreigir  VtoFTSSpoiident’s  Post 
Devoid  of  Glamour 

Ask  practically  any  ohb  reporter  what 
he’s  aiming  at  and  he  will  say:  “A  job  as 
foreign  correspondent”  It  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  travel,  friendships  with  the  great, 
and  a  chance  to/record — under  his  own 
by-line — world  history  in  the  making. 

Most  Amedcans  share  this  romantic 
conception  of  a  foreign  correspondent’s  ca¬ 
reer.  The  facts  are  less  glamorous — as  pre¬ 
sented  by  .Eugene  Lyons  in  x4ssignment 
in  Utopia 1(6^8  pages,  251,000  words.  Har- 
conrt,  Brace,  New  York.  $3.50).  For  six 
years  Lyons  represented  the  United  Press 
in  MoscowU he  writes  with  authority. 

Only  in  iibv^ls  do  correspondents  score 
momentous  beatsUb'y  Tnitw  it ti n g  wi  1  y 
lomats  or  making  love  to  beautiful  and 
influential  women.  The  average  journalist, 
Lyons  points  out,  cribs  three-fourths  of 
his  news  from  the  local  papers.  The  re¬ 
mainder  comes  from  official  handouts,  un¬ 
reliable  tipsters,  and  his  own  imagination. 
If  he  has  something  really  hot,  he 'ban 
defy  officialdom  and  telephone  it  out;  but 


Wherever  you  are— whatever  you’re  doing 
—you’ll  look  better— feel  better,  too,  in 
The  Bracer ! 

This  new-type  supporter  belt  is  the  favbrite 
of  men  everywhere.  A  Bauer  &  Black  product. 
The  Bracer  is  scientifically  made  of  the  finest 
materials,  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions. 
Bauer  &  Black,  the  world’s  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  athletic  supporters,  have  made  in 
The  Bracer  the  world’s  finest  supporter  belt. 
So  don’t  accept  substitutes  ! 

The  Bracer  is  knitted  from  two-way  stretch 
“Lastex”  yarn  with  four  removable  ribs  to 
prevent  rolling  and  an  exclusive  fly  front.  No 
buttons  or  buckles  to  bother  you. 

Try  The  Bracer.  On  sale  at  department, 
drug,  haberdashery  and  sporting  goods  stores. 

B  RACER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  The  Bracer,  simply 
fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  with  a  check  or  money  order. 
Price  $2.00  (Canada  $2.75). 


Auer  &  Black,  Dept.  A-42,  2500  So.  Dearborn  St., 
icago,  Ill.  (In  Canada,  Sta.  K,  Toronto.) 

I  am  enclosing  check  or  money  order  for - 

lease  send  me - Bracers 

I  My  waist  measurement  is - — 

Name - 


Address- 
City- 


.  State- 


My  dealer’s  name 
and  address  is - 


Newspliotos 

At  Perkins  Institution  the 
deaf-blind  study  and  vlay 


Deaf,  blind,  and  dumb  Laura  Bridgman 
was  an  unusual  case.  But  there  are  some 
2,000  persons  in  this  country  who  are  deaf 
and  blind  like  Helen  Keller  and  Helen 
Martin  of  Olathe,  Kan.,  the  only  deaf- 
blind  concert  pianist  in  the  world.  It  is 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  four-year-old 
American  Institute  for  the  Deaf-Blind  at 
Chicago  that  help  them  break  the  fetters 
of  a  grim  existence — give  them  a  means 
of  expressing  their  needs,  a  way  to  es¬ 
tablish  contact  with  an  unseen,  unheard 
world. 

^[For  eyes  that  cannot  see  there  is  braille 
— raised  dots  read  through  the  finger  tips. 
No  one  has  yet  bettered  Louis  Braille’s 
invention,  now  108  years  old. 

Aids  for  closed  ears,  however,  have  been 
improved.  Long  ago  a  thin  sheet  of  rub¬ 
ber  or  a  piece  of  birch  wood  held  in  the 
teeth  transmitted  sounds  to  auditory  cen¬ 
ters.  A  successor  is  the  bone  conductor,  a 
gadget  placed  in  any  one  of  ten  skull 
positions  through  which  sounds  may  pass. 

The  deaf  also  “hear”  through  their  skin, 
as  do  mollusks  and  fish.  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Gault  of  Northwestern  University,  direc¬ 
tor-general  of  the  American  Institute  for 
the  Deaf-Blind,  has  used  a  Teletactor  in 
which  words  are  vibrated  against  the  skin 
and  “heard.”  More  recently  the  63-year- 
old  psychologist  has  developed  a  Multi- 
tactor.  The  instrument  transforms  the 
sounds  of  the  human  voice  into  vibrations 
which  are  picked  up  through  the  fingers 
of  the  deaf.  Its  predecessor,  the  Phono- 
tactor,  wouldn’t  carry  high-pitched  tones; 
the  Multi-tactor  carries  all  pitches. 


Only  The  BRAVER  hr*s 

these  4  exclusive  features 

1  Fly  front 

2  Equalized  Stretch 

3  Made  bU'Lastex”  yarn 

4  Seams  impregnated 
with  live  rubber 

Look  for  The  BRACER  label 


Men  look  better 
feel  better,  too,  in 

THE  BRACER 


Savings  of  50%  and  more  in  the  cost  of 
writing  multiple  copy  forms  is  the  com¬ 
monplace  experience  of  Egry  Speed-Feed 
users.  The  Speed-Feed,  by  automatically 
interleaving  and  removing  carbons,  elim¬ 
inates  this  tedious,  time-consuming, 
wasteful  task  and  makes  all  the  time  of 
the  operator  productive,  thereby  increas¬ 
ing  output  of  typed  forms  50%  and  more ! 

In  addition,  the  Speed-Feed,  with  Egry  continuous 
forms,  eliminates  the  use  of  cost¬ 
ly  pre-inserted  one-time  carbons , 
effecting  still  further  savings! 

Yet,  the  Speed-Feed  costa  less 
than  2c  per  day  for  only  one 
year.  Attached  or  detached  in¬ 
stantly,  the  Egry  Speed-Feed 
fits  any  make  of  typewriter,  giv¬ 
ing  it  dual  performance  ...  a 
correspondence  machine 
one  minute,  a  billing  ma¬ 
chine  the  next.  Litera¬ 
ture  on  request.  Demon¬ 
strations  in  your  own 

office  without  cost  or  ob-  >  '  i 

ligation.  Dept.  NW-109. 


The  EGRY  REGISTER  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 

SALES  AGENCIES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


NEVER! 


AVIATOR  S 
MEMORIAL 
DESIGN 
FOR  BARRE 
GRANITE 


BECAUSE  of  their  beauty  of  design, 
SELECT  BARRE  MEMORIALS  do  not 
suggest  death  and  gloom,  but  the  triumph 
of  Life  Eternal.  Choosing  and  placing  a 
lasting  memorial  before  need  is  an  act  of 
wisdom  and  foresight.  The  dedication  of 
the  “granite  center  of  the  world”  to  an 
ideal  make  these  memorials  of  Select 
Barre  Granite  examples  of  perpetual 
beauty  admired  by  all  who  behold.  Per¬ 
fection  rules  in  the  choice  of  material, 
suitability  of  design,  and  high  type  of 
workmanship.  Take  the  first  step  in  mak¬ 
ing  provision  for  an  enduring  monument. 

Write  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful  “Book  of  Me¬ 
morials.”  Look  for 
the  Barre  _  Guild 
Mark  inconspicuous¬ 
ly  etched  in  the 
base  of  Select 
Barre  Memorials. 

THE  BARRE  GRANITE  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Dept.  NW,  Barre,  Vermont 

“The  Granite  Center  of  the  World " 
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if  he  wants  to  keep  his  job  in  a  country 
ruled  by  a  dictator,  he  must  submit  all 
stories  to  the  censor. 

Lyons  admits  sadly  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  almost  always  “played  ball”  with 
the  government.  He  cites  the  suppression 
of  news  concerning  the  1932-33  famine: 
every  correspondent  in  Moscow  knew  that 
millions  were  dying  but  almost  all  kept 
quiet  about  it  until  the  disaster  had  run 
its  course.  When  one  British  journalist 
reported  it  on  his  emergence  from  Russia, 
the  resident  Moscow  correspondents — 
who  had  given  him  much  of  his  informa¬ 
tion — promptly  called  him  a  liar.  Had 
they  not  done  so,  they  would  have  been 
escorted  to  the  border. 

This  book  will  dishearten  budding  jour¬ 
nalists  and  many  non-journalists  who  wish 
to  believe  in  the  Russian  experiment.  Ly¬ 
ons,  who  went  to  Moscow  as  a  Commu¬ 
nist,  returned  with  a  profound  distaste  for 
the  workings  of  the  Stalin  dictatorship. 
He  tells  why  in  detail,  with  biting  com¬ 
mentaries  on  such  transient  fans  as  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw,  John  Dewey,  and  the  Sidney 
Webbs.  With  equal  vehemence  he  con¬ 
demns  his  own  intellectual  negligence  and 
dishonesty  and  that  of  other  members  of 
the  press  corps.  Although  the  boys  back 
in  Moscow  won’t  like  it,  many  readers  will 
feel  that  “Assignment  in  Utopia”  gives 
the  lowdown  on  a  profession  and  a  nation. 


Columnist 

Taunts  a  ‘Wholly  Imaginary’ 
Publisher 

Many  a  human  breast  stifles  ambitions 
to  talk  back  to  the  boss  and  tell  him  where 
to  get  off.  A  few  hardy  souls,  about  to 
quit  their  jobs,  get  the  matter  off  their 
chests  face  to  face.  Others  tell  A1  the 
bartender. 

Heywood  Broun,  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
predictable  of  newspaper  columnists,  chose 
another  course.  He  settled  his  bulk  be¬ 
fore  a  typewriter  and  pecked  out  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  The  New  Republic  which  last 
week  set  many  a  city  room  wondering 
whether  he  wants  to  quit  working  for  Roy 
Howard. 

The  United  Features  Syndicate,  a 
Scripps-Howard  concern,  sells  Broun’s 
daily  column  to  some  35  papers.  The 
dynamic  Roy  Howard  is  editor  of  The 
World-Telegram  of  New  York  and  second 
largest  stockholder  of  the  various  Scripps- 
Howard  corporations.  At  the  masthead 
of  these  publications  is  a  lighthouse  shed¬ 
ding  its  beams  into  the  night.  A  Scripps- 
Howard  subsidiary  owns  picture  rights  to 
the  Dionne  quintuplets.  Another  sells  Gen. 
Hugh  Johnson’s  column,  and  in  The 
World-Telegram  this  Is  placed  just  above 
Broun’s.  Before  the  Senate  committee  in¬ 
vestigating  tax  avoidance  ..act  Summer, 
Howard  was  cited  as  having  aved  Federd 
income-tax  payments  (entirely  legally)  by 
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Widtf  : 

Heywood  Broun  talked  bac 


the  holding-company  method.  He 
yacht.  Ar.d  as  a  reporter  Howart 


achieved  numerous  interview  scoop 
eluding  talks  with  Stalin  and  the  En 
of  Japan. 

The  foregoing  details  about  H< 
were  recalled  by  some  New  Republic 
ers  in  the  face  of  Broun’s  printed  p 
that  his  remarks  addressed  to  one  < 
(“Butch”)  Dorrit,  a  publisher, 
“wholly  imaginary  and  have  no  ref( 
to  any  actual  persons.” 

Broun  wrote  this: 

“Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Dorrit,  now  it 
turn  ...  All  your  arguments  are 
upon  the  premise  that  you  are  a  1 
success  ...  You  can  take  three  papei 
turn  them  into  one  .  .  .  Y  ou  ve  scr;|| 
some  great  papers  and  what  have  yc 
to  show  for  them?  What’s  left  is  an 
column  cut  of  the  Quints  asking  pi 
sion  to  go  to  the  bathroom  .  .  .  Oh, 
know  my  own  stuff  is  terrible  ... 
position  and  space  do  make  a  diffe 
It  isn’t  too  easy  serving  under  that  r 
Major  you  picked  up  and  tried  to 
off  as  a  liberal  commentator. 

“Fm  sure  you’re  eager  to  hear  my 
ion  of  just  when  and  where  you 
wrong.  I  think  it  was  buying  the  j 
.  .  .  When  a  man  buys  a  yacht  he  .a 
invariably  gets  a  cap  to  go  with  i 
that  makes  him  a  big  shot  .  .  .  a> 
tells  his  friends  what’s  wrong  with  t 
bor  movement. 

“Sure,  you’ve  been  to  Russia, 
wrote  pieces  about  it,  but  you’ve  g( 
knack  of  going  to  the  ends  of  the 
and  coming  back  and  making  -it  all 
like  a  week  end  in  New  Rochelle  .  . 
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yorr  personal  concerns  out  of  the 
Do  you  honestly  think  that  the 
American  public  is  all  steamed  up 
your  income  tax?  .  .  .  Everybody  adr 
that  vqu  were  well  within  the  law 
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